82                       THE AGE OF REASON
Punishment for crimes was quite merciless, for though the
men of the Age of Reason were tolerant of many things they
had absolutely no tolerance of murderers and assassins. A
murderer was not merely to be put out of the way of doing
further harm by being executed; the execution was to be public,
and to be carried out in a sufficiently painful way to deter
people from following in his steps. The wheel was in regular,
though not frequent, use in most Continental countries, until
it was abolished in France by the Revolution Government of
1793. The criminal was strapped to the spokes of a wheel,
and the executioner, using an iron bar or mallet, broke a limb
as the wheel slowly revolved. The executioner was held in
universal detestation and loathing, yet he was defended by
philosophers as the saviour of society:
Scarcely has Authority indicated his dwelling, scarcely has he
taken possession of it, than the other habitations are withdrawn
until they no longer see his. It is in the midst of this solitude and
of this sort of emptiness formed around him that he lives alone
with his wife and children. ... A mournful signal is given: an
abject servant of the Lord comes knocking at his door, warning
him that he is needed. He goes; he arrives at a public square,
filled -with a dense and palpitating crowd. A poisoner, a parricide,
or a sacrilegious criminal is cast to him. He seizes the criminal,
extends him, binds him on a horizontal cross. He raises his arm
to strike: then there is a horrible silence, and one hears only the
crashing of the bones which break under the bar and the howls
of the victim. He detaches the victim; places him upon the
wheel; the broken limbs are laced on to the spokes, the head
hangs, the hair erect, and from the mouth, open like a furnace,
there issue at intervals only blood and a few words, calling for
death.
It is finished. The executioner's heart beats, but it is with
joy; he applauds himself and says in his heart, " Nobody can
wheel better than I [Nul ne roue mieux que mot\." He descends,
he holds out his bloodstained hand, and the magistrate throws
into it from afar some pieces of gold, which he carries away
between a double hedge of people, drawn back with horror. He
sfes down at table, and he eats; next, to bed, and he sleeps. On